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EDITORIAL 


The Regents of the State of New York have just granted the 
Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Incorporated, a per- 
manent charter to replace the five-year provisional one granted 
at the time of the formation of the corporation. In these five years 
we have proved ourselves to the Regents to be a stable and edu- 
cationally significant organization. This has not been an easy task 
in view of the fact that the major portion of those years was in the 
midst of war and represented shortages of writers and man power 
for the mechanical work connected with publication. Paper short- 
ages also plagued the editors from quarter to quarter. 

It is significant, however, that, in spite of these limitations, the sub- 
scription list of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTionat Socio.ocy has grown 
and that the editorial content has improved in quality. Many of 
the numbers have been not only timely, but authorative and pro- 
vocative. The program for this year is an illustration; Adult Edu- 
cation, Race Relations on the Pacific Coast, a Free Press for a 
Free World, Approaches to Interracial Understanding, The Negro 
College, and the Autonomous Group—are numbers no professional 
person would want to miss. 

Where do we go from here? The need for the social emphasis 
in the educational process is greater than ever before. The editorial 
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program of THe Journat oF Epucationat Soctoxocy is in the 
process of being strengthened, but this is not enough. It is hoped 
that some researches can soon be undertaken through funds we 
shall provide. We need to publish more monographs giving inter- 
pretation to significant research. There is urgent need for scholar- 
ships designed to aid in encouraging promising young men to enter 
this phase of academic work. The war almost destroyed the “seed- 
bed” of good teachers. 

Therefore research, professional teacher training, and the inter- 
pretation of materials through publication must be the broad basis 
of our program as we carry on under the permanent charter. 
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THE COMMUNITY AGENCY AND THE 
RETURNING SERVICEMEN 
David Danzig 


Employment, housing, and health are the outstanding needs of 
veterans and they are rightly emphasized in the mind of the public. 
But the basic importance of one set of needs does not lessen the 
importance of others. The social and recreational needs of vet- 
erans—the area of service of the leisure-time community agencies— 
are of great importance and will become more significant. Not only 
must these needs be met, but the public as a whole must be made 
increasingly aware of their importance. The concept of the total 
personality—the viewpoint from which the community agencies 
view the needs of individuals—is a cornerstone of democracy itself. 
The agencies that provide such services—in this case, social and 
recreational services—are meeting important needs of the indi- 
vidual and enriching the democratic community in which these 
services originate. A healthy positive social life is one of the great 
needs of the individual and of the nation as a whole. 

While the total personality provides the basis for understanding 
individual needs, such needs must be formulated in specific terms 
if an agency is to have definitive objectives in its program for the 
returning servicemen. The following description of some of the 
social needs of returning servicemen is based upon insight gained 
through United Service Organizations. 

It is assumed that, as a group, servicemen will have specific needs 
in addition to those basic to all people in a democratic society, and 
that some of the typical needs outlined below will appiy to some 
individuals and not to others. 

It must be remembered that this will be the second great 
change in mode of living which the youth of the country will be 
required to make. In some cases, it will take place after adaptation ~ 
to military life has been completely accepted for from one to four 
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years. It must also be recognized that in the first transition, that is, 
from civilian to military status, the military took a great part of 
the responsibility for assisting the civilian to become a soldier, sailor, 
or marine. 

On the contrary, he is expected to cease being a military man and 
become a civilian again with little help from any source. Whereas 
the assumption that most men will resume their civilian status with 
but minor difficulty is no doubt true, others will want help in 
finding the kind of experiences that link them to the civilian com- 
munity and emphasize their civilian status in a positive way. 
Where individuals have the capacity and interest, assignments to 
boards, committees, and activities that are concerned with carrying 
out community responsibilities will be helpful. Returning service- 
men will need experiences which will help them develop a sense 
of belonging to the civilian community. 

Returning servicemen will also need social experiences that pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to be accepted and to express them- 
selves on alevel of maturity that is consistent with their achievement 
in the service: Many of the younger men have matured considerably 
beyond their chronological age during a few years in the service. 
This growth has taken place in relation to the group of which they 
were a part and in relation to the military environment which 
demanded a kind of maturity and responsibility. While it is limited 
and one sided in some respects, it does indicate some of the actual 
capacities of the individual. It is worth noting here that approxi- 
mately one out of every four men in the army is required to perform 
a function involving some element of leadership. Many men have 
carried serious responsibilities involving the life and welfare of 
others to a far greater extent than ever before. It will not be easy for 
them to find in civilian life the opportunity to use these new skills. 
The capacity for leadership and the responsibility of individuals 
should be recognized in setting up and conducting the program for 
returning servicemen in the leisure-time agency. | 
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The returning serviceman will need opportunities that make it 
possible for him to assimilate his wartime experiences: One of the 
factors in the individual’s success or failure in the service was his 
relation to the “ever present group.” The individual returning 
serviceman who was not successful in his group living should find 
in the group-work program the help that he needs to make his 
future experience in social group life successful. This will not only 
help him to overcome past failure but will support him in his 
transition to civilian status. 

On the other hand, the man who was successful in his group 
life in the service and derived personal satisfaction and support 
from it is likely to feel the lack of such group life strongly on his 
return to civilian life. A group in which the returning serviceman 
can feel himself a real part, as a civilian, may be one of the most 
positive contributions that the leisure-time agencies can make to 
this section of their constituency. 

The returning serviceman will need experiences that will help 
him re-establish normal soctal relationships: The few women in 
the armed forces have not changed the essentially masculine charac- 
ter of military life, in which contact with the opposite sex is always 
transitory and often approached as an antidote to the rigorousness 
and barrenness of military life. Many young men returning from 
the service have lived through as much as four years of young man- 
hood without experiencing normal social contact with the opposite 
sex. The younger man may have achieved a distinct sense of inde- 
pendence of the feminine world which he may feel is valuable to 
him, but he has missed the deeper experience of maturing in terms 
of significant values which he derives only from normal, satisfying 
social contact with young women of his own age. A group-work pro- 
gram should seek to provide the opportunity for such experiences. 

The returning serviceman will need experiences which acquaint 
him with the changes in civilian life during his absence: This will 
not only help him to understand the specific problems of the civilian 
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with whom he has contact, but it will also be a factor in establish- 
ing continuity in relation to his former civilian pursuits. Educational 
programs and group discussions of community problems and na- 
tional problems have proved effective in meeting such needs. 

The returning serviceman will need experiences and social oppor- 
tunities that will make it possible for him to affirm for himself the 
worth-whileness of the struggle and the part which he played in it: 
While disillusionment may arise from many sources, it is most 
potent when it develops from a feeling of needless, pointless sacri- 
fice. The bitterness and disillusionment that followed our participa- 
tion in the previous war certainly added greatly to the adjustment 
problem of the veterans. Looked at from the vantage point of the 
present war, it can be seen that such disillusionment about American 
participation in a foreign war not only was unjustified, but was part 
of a refusal to face the implications in that war and our own 
responsibility for maintaining the peace that should have followed. 
It is not likely that the fighting man will return to civilian life and 
take on easily a citizen’s responsibility for the implications of this 
war and the possibilities for a continuing peace. However, this is 
actually what the returning serviceman faces. His ability to accept 
such responsibility will give greater significance to his actual ex- 
periences in the war. Discussions of the war aims, world organiza- 
tion, and peace proposals can be made important experiences for 
returning servicemen. 


Special Needs 


Various groups among the returning servicemen will have special 
needs. Some of these are: the physically handicapped, the psycho- 
neurotic, men who have had long periods of combat duty, the pris- 
oners of war, the dishonorably discharged veterans, and others. 
According to figures released by the Surgeon General’s office, ampu- 
tations were taking place at the rate of 4,000 a month in January 
1945. This figure should be compared with the total number of 
amputations during the entire last war which did not exceed 9,000, 
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of which 4,500 were major amputations. The figures on Pearl 
Harbor casualties indicate that 53 per cent were still being treated 
in hospitals eighteen months after they received their wounds. No 
agency which is concerned with serving veterans can neglect to ob- 
tain full information about the needs of the physically handicapped. 

Among the one-and-a-half million men who had already been 
discharged before V-J Day, a significant percentage have received a 
medical discharge because of neuropsychiatric disturbances, In this 
case as in the preceding one, the extensive literature written to help 
people understand the nature and the problems of the neuro- 
psychiatric veteran should be reviewed and studied. 

This approach to the problems of the individual, based on the 
experience and understanding of the psychiatrist, must be inter- 
preted by the professional worker in a community agency and used 
on a basis that is in keeping with the worker’s own skills, techniques, 
and group-work approach. It should not involve him in treatment 
concepts or objectives which are neither a part of his skills nor of 
his professional function. If workers take full advantage of the 
group situation and seek to carry out their function on a positive 
basis, it is likely that they can develop sound experience and tech- 
niques that will be helpful to the individual and a real contribution 
to the understanding of the problem. Certainly many of these men 
will need individual and personal help and support in their effort to 
find for themselves a satisfying place in the group. Such help can 
and should be given and need not imply any treatment or thera- 
peutic attempt. The group, on the other hand, may need some help 
in absorbing some of these men and making a place for them. Such 
help should be given, but the proper selection of the group is of the 


greatest importance. 


Objectives of a Group-Work Program for Returning Servicemen 


Although objectives will vary somewhat according to the agency, 
they can be summarized in one general over-all statement. The 
general objective of the program is “to help the returning service- 
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men assume civilian status and responsibility on a positive and 
satisfying basis.” Such a program would seek to meet specific needs 
in terms of this general objective, and would be further defined as 
the program develops. Following are ten specific factors indicating 
ways in which the general objective will need to be developed: 

1. The returning serviceman will need help in accepting the 
citizen responsibility which is implied in civilian status: Although 
the man in the service has been actually living in terms of a kind of 
“national” responsibility, there are two aspects of that experience 
which must be distinguished from civilian “citizen” responsibility 
in relating that experience to civilian life. 

a) Men were drafted into the service and, in spite of patriotism, 
their part in winning the war was something which was imposed 
on them. Many men overcame this sense of imposed responsibility 
but, even when they rose to the situation and accepted responsibility, 
they had the advantage of being told exactly what their responsi- 
bility was. 

b) This responsibility also has a strong emotional side and has 
been referred to as a “desire not to let the other fellow down.” It 
has been more clearly defined in relation to war, that is, to military 
victory, than it has been in relation to war aims, the goals of 
democracy. 

What will happen to the veteran’s feelings about “the other 
fellow” and his sense of responsibility about “group goals” remains 
to be seen. But it should be recognized at the outset that part of 
the difficulty for the servicemen (as well as for the civilian) lies in 
the uniqueness of civilian democratic responsibility. While civilian 
status (and all that it implies in the way of individual liberty) and 
along with it some minor obligations are returned to the individual, 
actual citizen responsibility is something that he must on the whole 
discover for himself. Because of the veteran’s experiences, the need 
for discovering such responsibility in regard to the nation will be all 


the greater. 
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2. The community agency can help the returning serviceman 
develop personal goals as well as a sense of purpose in civilian life: 
After three or four years of military life it will not be easy for many 
individuals to come to an understanding about their personal goals 
in relation to civilian living, which seems to permit such a wide 
range of choice in making decisions. It can be expected that for a 
period of time quite a number of veterans will change jobs, make 
new plans, and search for new things in the understandable process 
of discovering what it is they want to do and their fitness for it. 
Civilians in general must guard against expecting rigid conformity 
from the returning servicemen. Individuals who have worked at 
a single job for ten years may not want to return to that job for 
reasons that are personally significant to them because of experiences 
while in the service. The group-work agency should be concerned 
with providing, through leadership and range of activities, the 
kind of understanding, acceptance, and assistance that will help 
the veteran, young or old, face the problem of defining his own 
goals in civilian life in a positive and realistic way—one that takes 
into consideration the individual’s own needs as well as the de- 
mands of society. 

3. The returning serviceman may need assistance in adjusting 
to family living: In addition to a counseling service, the group-work 
agency in the community through its activities program can often 
include all members of the family and provide other opportunities 
for men who have been away to get socially oriented. Through the 
contact that the agency has with individuals in the family and by 
means of community education, much can be achieved in the way 
of helping the returning serviceman become more specifically re- 
lated to the community and to his family. 

4. Through the community agency the returning serviceman can 
establish satisfying individual and group relationships: This is, of 
course, one of the points at which the services of the group-work 
agency can be most effective. Some of the special significance of 
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social group life for the returning serviceman has been indicated 
under the section on “needs.” 

5. A large proportion of the members of the armed forces are 
highly trained specialists—in radio, electricity, precision-instrument 
repairing, chemistry, hospital administration, and a wide variety 
of other skills—the basic elements of which are applicable and 
useful in civilian life. Equally significant to a civilian democracy 
are the serviceman’s experiences—in discharging responsibility, 
performing leadership, accepting the rights of the group, and in 
serving others than himself. Civilian society as a whole must become 
concerned about bringing these values into peacetime community 
life. The community has much to gain from these values, and the 
individual veteran will tend to want to live in terms of some of 
those experiences, which have meant much to him. A community 
agency should seek to help the returning serviceman use his military 
experience in a positive way in civilian life. 

6. While some of the values that grow out of the military life of 
an American citizen—army and navy—can contribute to peacetime 
civilian life, others would be in direct conflict. It might be pointed 
out that some of the confusion that exists around this point comes 
from vagueness about “militarism” as an abstraction, and a philoso- 
phy. The armed forces of the United States is a very distinct entity, 
made up of citizens who, on the whole, reject militarism as a phi- 
losophy and a way of life. Nevertheless, certain requirements of a 
military organization may tend to overrate these factors in the 
minds of some and to build up an unwarranted picture of “mili- 
tary effectiveness” as opposed to what might be falsely described as 
civilian “ineffectiveness,” overlooking entirely the fact that success 
comes from the democratic civilians who created the effective mili- 
tary organization and not from “militarism.” The difficulties of 
civilian democratic life can best be faced by those who grasp the 
values inherent in that life. The community agency can be the 
means of renewing and deepening the returning serviceman’s ap- 
preciation of the values of civilian democratic life. 
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7. The returning serviceman may need help in understanding 
the causes of war: While this educational objective certainly per- 
tains to all citizens, it can have a particular application and meaning 
to the man who has been part and parcel of the war. While a great 
many veterans will not want to occupy their thoughts or time with 
this problem now, others are deeply interested. It should be noted 
that charters of most veterans’ organizations indicate a concern 
for maintaining the peace of the world as one of their objectives. 
The veterans of the present war who will want to speak for them- 
selves on the subject of peace should be given an opportunity to 
discuss and understand the causes of wars and to explore the value 
of current world plans. From the veterans who became world 
travelers in a global war, perhaps new tolerances may be sought. 
They have seen for themselves the people of other nations and 
their kinship in the common problems of humanity. 

8. The community agency should make available to the returning 
serviceman all pertinent information on governmental and other 
services that he is entitled to as a veteran and that will help him 
to re-establish himself as a civilian: Although full information on 
government resources and benefits is given to the man while in 
service and at the time of discharge, many men will need a source 
of such information in their home community. Often, the informa- 
tion obtained while in the service is not absorbed; many men are 
naturally more anxious to get home than to make plans about what 
they will do when they get there; others are simply not interested 
until they are actually faced with the need to work out plans. 

9. The returning serviceman may need help in his use of govern- 
mental and other agencies: In many communities where veterans’ 
information centers have been established, the community agencies 
should adapt their services accordingly. This may mean helping 
the man to use these services constructively. In many men, complex 
feelings are aroused when facing the problem of requesting the 
assistance and benefits provided by government or other agencies. 
While some men may wish to claim all benefits and take few of the 
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opportunities which require personal initiative and responsibility, 
others will tend to deny to themselves their need to use the assistance 
and benefits to which they are entitled. It is also possible that some 
men, shortly after being released from the service, may have negative 
attitudes toward authority plus a fear of regimentation, which could 
carry over to the problem of requesting help from an agency. 

10. The community agency should provide the returning service- 
man with a counseling service that helps him in his general readjust- 
ment and in his use of the specialized services of other agencies: 
Some men will want more assistance during the period of transition 
to civilian life than others. The group-work agency, because of its 
informal relationship to the individual, can be especially effective 
in supplying such assistance. Such a counseling program must be 
supported throughout the agency by a// staff members who are able 
to take advantage of informal and spontaneous situations and know 
how and when to refer individuals to specially trained workers, 
either within the agency or in other agencies. Despite the fact that 
an effective counseling service is available to the serviceman at the 
time of his discharge, he may also need such help on a more con- 
tinuing basis once he is home. 


Relation of Community Agency to Veteran 


The function of the community agency does not change because 
of the new needs of a group within its constituency. It serves these 
in a way that is consistent with its established function. Group- 
work function relates to the individual seeking expression and 
fulfillment of his needs in social group life. It is precisely at this 
point that the services of the agency having a group-work program 
can be valuable to the veteran. Some of the inherent factors in the 
relationship between such an agency and the veterans are: 

First, this relationship is not built upon and does not emphasize 
the fact that he is a veteran. It is based upon his being a citizen of 
the local community of which the agency is also a part; at the same 
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time, it includes recognition of his military experience and a 
concern for his particular needs, which may grow out of that ex- 
perience. Whether he was an actual member of the agency or not, 
or whether another in his family used the agency or not, before 
or during his military service, this is the basis of the relationship. 
It is rooted somewhat in his previous civilian life and in his member- 
ship in the local community. It is not a new relationship based 
exclusively upon being a veteran and having “problems.” 

Second, the extent to which the returning serviceman will be 
able to build relationships on the basis of intrinsic personality and 
civilian citizenship rather than upon an undue use of his status as 
a veteran is in itself one of his most important problems. Some men 
will tend to resist identifying themselves, to themselves as well 
as others, as veterans; some will tend to overuse this identity even to 
the point of aggressiveness; while the majority will probably assimi- 
late gradually this phase of experience in new relationships in 
civilian life. The agency, because of its situation in the community, 
can emphasize the civilian-citizen element in the relationship while 
it also helps him to assimilate his military experiences and use his 
veteran’s status constructively. 

Third, some of the meaning of this relationship is further 
clarified in examining the relationship of the established private 
community agency to those agencies that have been set up by Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal governments solely for the purpose of 
serving veterans. He is eligible for service from these agencies be- 
cause he is a veteran and wants help: but the community agency is 
available to him because he belongs to the community and wants to 
participate. The community agency does not duplicate the func- 
tions of the other agencies; but it does concern itself with how or 
why the individual serviceman does or does not use the services of 
these agencies, as well as other resources which may be available. 
Because of the continuing community relationship which the 
agency has to the individual returning serviceman, it is able to help 
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him use the services of other agencies. It can interpret these services 
to him in terms of his needs and make them more useful to him; it 
can counsel and support him in the long-range use of such services, 

The manner in which the local community agencies view their 
task and carry out their responsibilities in the present period will 
have much to do with building a healthy, positive community life. 
The unity of purpose and flexibility of approach to the needs of 
people exhibited by agencies during the war emergency is still 
_ needed. Much can be gained by understanding that experience and 
maintaining some contact with the service which placed such a high 
premium upon service to people. 


David Danzig, director of USO Program Services, guides the planning of the recreational 
and entertainment features that make the nearly two thousand USO clubs and other 
operations in the United States “a home away from home” for the men and women of the 
armed forces. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
C. S. Kazdan 


In recent years a number of scholars and educators have published 
a series of projects relating to the changes necessary in the educa- 
tional programs of Europe after World War II. Plans have also 
been drafted for various international educational organizations. 
The cornerstone, too, for an international body of education has 
been laid. On July 31 the project of an educational and cultural 
organization of the United Nations has been made public, having 
been worked out at a conference of the Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion held in London. It is a splendid project, and the ideas embodied 
in the plan concerning the functions of the international body and 
the principles that are to govern it are equally splendid. It expresses 
the will to educate the coming generations in a spirit of lasting 
adherence to peace and security for mankind. 

The lot of this pedagogic Internationale will no doubt be the 
same as that of the United Nations Organization which was set up 
at San Francisco. But apart from this the nations, and certainly 
their progressive elements headed by enlightened labor leadership, 
must pose the questions: What are the paths that the new education 
must tread in the enemy countries as well as in the lands of the 
United Nations? What is the center of gravity of this all-im- 
portant problem? 

An educational and cultural organization of the United Na- 
tions... . What does this mean? Would this, again, mean the 
regulating, bureaucratizing, and centralizing of the pedagogic 
and educational activities of the nations? Would this once more 
mean the attempting to put all children in one melting pot, to 
fashion them out of one cast, to standardize them according to 
the interest of their respective governments as well as to that of all 
of capitalist society? Those old educational methods do not make 
for the rise of a new man. Nor can the present generation of the 
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liberated countries by such means be re-educated. A normal edu- 
cation and true re-education, a real renascence of the nations and 
their progeny, the emergence of a new man to whom every type 
of chauvinism, nazism, and fascism should be organically alien— 
all this can only result from self-education and a practical self. 
revaluation on the part of the nations themselves. This cannot 
come from above or from without. This must emerge from self- 
realization and independent activity on the part of parents and 
teachers. 

The state must abandon the entrenched idea that it is all power- 
ful in matters of education and that it can well do without the 
cooperation of society at large. Governments, too, must recognize 
the right of their nationals to social and individual initiative as well 
as to creative activity in the field of education. Since governments 
acknowledge the right of citizens to form consumers’ cooperatives, 
subsidize them, and encourage their coming into being, surely that 
should be their policy in the domain of education. Freedom of 
education implies a governmental attitude which would enable 
all sections of the population to afford their children the type of 
education they deem fit and desire; all sections, with the exception, 
naturally, of those that advocate nazi, racial, and fascist ideas. The 
school must be free of every sort of compulsion and regimentation, 
government having the right to demand only a minimum curricu- 
lum of the kind that it considers necessary for the general continua- 
tion of the education of youth in secondary educational institutions. 
Education must become the concern of the larger movements of 
an idealistic people—which can only be realized if parents and 
teachers are given adequate freedom unchecked by any interference 
on the part of the school authorities. Only with education based 
upon and inspired by far-reaching ideas and solutions that find 
their source in free associations of parents and teachers can educa- 
tion make for a regenerated mankind, for the emergence of a 
new generation that would erect and uphold a peaceful and law- 
abiding society. 
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_ Also, free school bodies must have, besides governmental recogni- 

tion, equality of status. They must, moreover, receive the same 
subsidies from the state treasury. The legislation applying to state 
schools must apply to them. They must be serviced with normal 
schools and literature—all with the adequate and equal support of 
the state. Each free school body must be guaranteed and provided 
with the means of realizing the education of the young, in the 
language, spirit, and cultural traditions of the parents belonging 
to an educational association and in accordance with their wishes. 
In this way only can come about the realization of freedom in 
education which is of no less importance than any of the other 
proclaimed freedoms. Indeed, the education of the young must be 
the free expression of every type of mass movement and mass 
activity. This is the more imperative, since parents who have no 
views nurtured by higher ideals concerning their children’s educa- 
tion are passive citizens and dangerous elements. They readily 
succumb to the influence of adventurers, as was the case of the 
unenlightened German citizenry upon the emergence of Hitler. 
No true democratization of state and society is possible without the 
complete freedom and democratization of education. And, if it 
be true that education must become the chief problem of the United 
Nations, the movement for education should be given wings, 
should be released from every type of compulsion. Education at this 
juncture calls for breadth in creativity. It also calls for action of 
daring strategy, for courageous planning. The basis of it all, how- 
ever, must be freedom of education, a constitutional guaranty for 
all citizens to bring up their children as they see fit. 

The time has long since passed when the state had the main say 
and power in all matters pertaining to the religious thinking, feel- 
ing, and worship of the individual citizen. Though true democracy 
demands of the state that it be separated from religion and that 
no support be given from its treasury toward the functioning of 
the church, that does not apply to the domain of schooling. On 
the contrary. The state is expected to concern itself with the ma- 
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terial upkeep of all institutions connected with organized educa- 
tional bodies. 

As to the educational and cultural organization set up by the 
United Nations Organization—this is a purely technical enter- 
prise, a mere apparatus, a mechanism invented and superimposed 
on the world. Education in our times calls for something different: 
an unfettered movement of ideas, an independent and creative 
mode of activity on the part of the masses, a series of daring experi- 
ments, a free atmosphere, a free spirit, a will and adequate scope 
commensurate with the much needed regeneration of the nations. 

And one other thing: the teacher is the soul of the new school 
and of the new education. The old-time teacher, reared in the 
narrow tutorial spirit of discipline and obedience cannot achieve 
a new type of education. The teaching profession must become 
an idealistic vocation impregnated with humanism and internation- 
alism. But this, too, cannot be achieved in a mere mechanical or 
superficial manner. This task must become the daily concern of 
the members of the teaching profession. Also the teachers’ activity 
must be given a new raison d’étre and added impulse. They must 
launch a new educational movement, in the spirit of social equality, 
whose mainspring would be international brotherhood, world 
peace, and antimilitarism. Nor must this take place only in the 
former Axis countries. The new education movement must make 
for great international teachers’ gatherings, for freedom of speech 
and writing in the discussion of the problems bound up with the 
new educational program, for supplementary studies and supple- 
mentary programs of assistance to teachers of the prewar type who 
have taught for many years past in the regular schools; for special 
and free normal schools imbued with the spirit of new pedagogic 
ideas and advanced educational experiments. By such means a 
new teaching profession can be forged; a new class of teachers 
capable of educating a new generation can be created. But such a 
teachers’ body cannot develop or achieve the desired results through’ 
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its own material means. The state should deem it a duty to help 
it financially in every way and help it, too, to intensify this move- 
ment among the teachers. Such a teachers’ movement, their seeking 
of and aspiring to new educational ideals, their endeavoring to 
broaden their personal and professional horizons, their more daring 
experiments, their publications, periodicals, institutions, normal 
schools, laboratories, etc., all this should not only be supported by 
the state financially and morally; it should become the object of 
unabated interest of the various ministries of education as well as 
of the international organization. Moreover, all this should be set 
in a large and free framework, juridically, organizationally, and 
financially. Only under such conditions can there emerge a free 
teaching class which would help create a better future and a better 
mankind. 

The educational and cultural organization of the United Nations 
can successfully keep check on the books used in the schools of 
the various nations. It cannot, however, control the minds and 
hearts of the members of the teaching profession. That can be 
achieved only by the teachers themselves. The international organi- 
zation must, therefore, first encourage the necessary initiative for 
teachers to organize and re-educate themselves. This is a matter of 
concern for the teachers of the allied nations. The better the 
examples they set, the greater will be their influence on and author- 
ity over the teachers of other nations. Associations of the adherents 
to the new educational ideas should be formed in all the civilized 
countries, such associations to be internationally linked together. 
The general policy of all these associations should be postulated. 
It is not enough for the state to provide public schools for all 
children. It is the duty of the state to provide the means of existence 
and development as well as to guarantee constitutionally the free- 
dom of all school associations of parents and teachers. This and 
only this can be the means of democratizing the methods of edu- 
cation. The mass movement of ideas surrounding these schools will 
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bring on a wave of idealism in many lands and enrich the people 
culturally and spiritually. 

The first concern of the teachers’ association will be a revision 
of the school curricula. Time was when the main object of early 
public education was the teaching of elementary reading and the 
reading of prayers to the young. In the course of time, new sub- 
jects—arithmetic, history, geography, physics—were added. Now 
the public school has taken a new departure—the teaching of a 
subject deemed as important for all young people as the teaching of 
literature and arithmetic. This new subject is the culture and 
civilization of all the greater nations in the world. It embraces 
questions such as—How long have these nations lived? How large 
are they? What have they contributed—good and evil—to the 
world’s civilization? What is their ethical basis? Have they lived 
in close contact with other nations >What movements of ideas have 
they set on foot and what cultural heritage have they left to the 
world ?What have these nations contributed to the freedom of man, 
to the closer cooperation of other peoples? How have they treated 
their own laboring classes and what have they done for their 
social emancipation? In what manner have they realized within 
their own ranks the ideas of democracy, equality, brotherhood? 
What was their treatment of other nationalities who have lived 
amid them under the same governmental system? What are the 
characteristic forms in regard to social activity and autonomous 
administration of these nations? What religions do they practise 
and what was the effect of their religion on the history of the 
people, on the growth of their character? 

This, or approximately this, should be the ambit of the new 
subject in the curricula of the new school, which might be called, 
say, the science of nations. Indeed, in our period, which has pro- 
duced the atomic bomb and the concept of “one world,” the school 
population of any given nation must not remain provincial or 
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limited in its knowledge of other nations. Its interests, concepts, 
and ideas should be broadened. The youngster at school should have 
a personal sense of world citizenship and brotherhood. In order to 
evade the danger of fascism, which means sectionalism, national- 
ism, and chauvinism carried to the extreme, the younger genera- 
tion must from the very outset be educated in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism and brotherhood. Nor can that be attained by mere 
propaganda. It can only be achieved by thorough and persistent 
enlightenment. The slogan of the new school must be: Know your 
neighbors! Learn to know the peoples of the world! 

Also, the new science of nations, shall, like all subjects, be taught 
in all grades of the school. Textbooks for this subject and readers, 
too, should be prepared. Moreover, the teachers themselves should 
be required to attend regular and extensive courses on this subject. 
Teachers above all must have no residue of narrow nationalism, 
for only thus will they be able to appreciate objectively their own 
and other nations. 

Nor must any one be led into the error that this is a matter of 
individual experiment. This means a new departure in the school 
curricula, a new way of education, a new orientation in the system 
of education of all nations. Ours is too tragic a period for indulgence 
in educational patchwork. It is a time which requires great initia- 
tive on the part of mankind’s leaders. Teachers as a whole must 
take the initiative in the launching of the movement for a new, 
free, international type of education. The idea of a universal brother- 
hood of man will remain an empty word unless it is bodily incorpo- 
rated in the school curricula of the various nations. All slogans of 
democracy and freedom will be but empty words unless a truly 
free education is inculcated by all nations and is disseminated in 
all languages. The educational and cultural organization of the 
United Nations will achieve its aim only if it makes possible the 
emergence of a great renewed educational movement among 
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parents and teachers, only if it enables them to realize the need 

of teaching the new generation subjects which acquaint us with 

our “one world.” For this is “one world,” and the problems of the 

future are fundamentally the same for the vanquished as well as 
for the victorious nations. 


C. S. Kazdan is an educator and an author of textbooks. He has contributed articles to 
the Yiddish Encyclopedia and to various magazines in New York. 
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CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


R. W. Cordier 


The current interest in intercultural education stems from the 
recognition that we are living in a truly dynamic world. Develop- 
ments in the fields of transportation and communication have not 
only largely nullified time. and space as barriers to cultural inter- 
course, but they forecast an increasing liquidity of both people and 
intelligence. The proved great increase in human productive power 
has quickened the interest of nations and peoples in the world’s 
resources and has intensified their efforts to formulate regional 
and world-wide patterns of exchange, distribution, and consump- 
tion. More momentous and dramatic is the recent demonstration of 
the power of the mind over matter as illustrated by the ingenious 
technological art of destruction in war. For the first time in history 
men in high places have become duly fearful of the potentialities of 
their own scientific creations. 

Our world has come to possess the social dimensions of a neigh- 
borhood. But unlike most neighborhoods, it is characterized by a 
diversity of cultures and interests. Nor has it developed recognized 
rules of wholesome social intercourse or the necessary social atti- 
tudes and skills that make the welfare of each the interest of all. 


The Scope of Intercultural Education 


Intercultural education begins in the home where children learn 
to live in close relationships with other people and where they gain 
first impressions of their own and other cultures. It extends to the 
school and community, which reflect the elements of more diverse 
cultures. School and community afford the means by which basic 
learning and the formation of social values and functional attitudes 
are extended and enriched. It extends to the nation and to an 
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understanding of the peoples of the world. Much of this learning is 
prejudicial and emotionalized and, as such, breeds social conflict. 
Some of it is objective, thus contributing to social understanding 
and cooperation. 

Qualitatively, intercultural education seeks to explain why people 
of diverse cultures live, feel, believe, and think as they do and, 
through this understanding, develop those attitudes and social 
skills that will enable culture groups to live together in peace and 
security. 

Schools have devised a variety of approaches to deal with this 
growing interest in intercultural education. Attention is given in- 
dividual peoples, nations, and regions through specially prepared 
units of study. Others deal with minority problems, community 
study and analysis, war, and the organization of the peace. Culmi- 
nating activities such as music appreciation, assembly and class 
programs, motion pictures, club panels and forums, art and book 
_ exhibits serve to pictorialize and dramatize cultural variations and 
similarities. All of these devices serve to promote an understanding 
of other cultures, to develop constructive attitudes and values, and 
develop effective social skills. 

All too often these approaches are limited to a contemporaneous 
treatment of the culture under study. They may make amply clear 
how peoples of other cultures live, feel, and think. They often fail 
to make clear why other peoples live, feel, and think as they do. To 
understand why other peoples live, feel, and think as they do is to 
see their culture in historical perspective. This is essential to an 
understanding of their special problems, to an appreciation of the 
contributions that they have made to world culture, and to the de- 
velopment of constructive social action affecting the relations of 
culture groups. It is for this reason that we need to rest intercultural 
education upon a revitalized program of social education in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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Cultural Aims of Social Education 


There are two basic understandings that each generation must 
acquire if they are to orient themselves to a dynamic modern world. 
The first of these is an understanding of how man has learned to 
use the earth on which he lives. This calls for an understanding of 
how man has adjusted to his physical environment and how he 
has reshaped this environment to meet his many needs and interests. 
It calls for a study of the movement and migration of individuals 
and peoples over the earth and into new areas. It requires an under- 
standing of the remarkable growth of population within recent 
centuries and its present distribution. The growth and distribution 
of population reflect man’s increased knowledge, expansion of 
social skills, and technological advancement. The potentialities of 
this growth and these developments for both a more fruitful life 
and for social conflict on a world scale should be clarified. 

The second basic understanding relates to how man has learned 
to live on the earth. This implies some understanding of our bio- 
logical heritage as reflected by racial traits and capacities, and an 
understanding of our cultural heritage as reflected by the basic 
patterns of the several broad types of civilization into which men are 
born and in which they have their being. It calls for a study of the 
ways in which men have learned to live in groups ranging from the 
neighborhood to the nation, and for an understanding of such 
basic institutions of society as the family, school, government, and 
religion. Men have evolved certain generally accepted forms of 
social control, as customs, social conventions, folkways, and stand- 
ards of value. They have formulated rules and laws to direct the 
game of social living. They have evolved a social structure character- 
ized by organized governments, social stratification, and economic 
organization. These understandings must be colored by the recogni- 
tion that human living, irrespective of time or place, has been 
characterized by a degree of unity and continuity. 
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It is encouraging to note that many teachers have come to recog- 
nize the néed of deriving social attitudes and values from such 
foundational understandings as the foregoing. It is equally en- 
couraging to note that many teachers have come to recognize that 
faulty social attitudes and preconceived forms of social thinking 
have a direct bearing upon the development of these understand- 
ings and upon the formation of attitudes toward other peoples 
and cultures in the world today. 

Several examples will serve to illustrate the latter point. One 
is that prejudicial attitudes tend to magnify our conceptions of cul- 
tural diversity. People value the culture in which they have been 
nurtured. Children are led to look upon their own culture with ap- 
proval, to magnify its virtues and minimize its weaknesses. An in- 
group feeling results from such self-appraisal, causing us to regard 
cultural differences in the nature of peculiarities and as evidences 
of inferiority. The antidote for such thinking is a recognition of 
the common interests of all peoples and an objective understanding 
of how these interests are expressed by various culture groups. 

Another obstacle to the formation of constructive social attitudes 
and the development of objective understandings stems from stereo- 
typed thinking in respect to culture. We attribute given traits and 
peculiarities to a culture group and act upon the assumption that 
all individuals within the group adhere to that pattern. Or we 
attribute to an entire culture group the behavior patterns displayed 
by some of its members. Either assumption is belied by untold in- 
stances. Fortunately many teachers are turning from this road to 
intolerance through the insistence upon a more personalized type 
of thinking and by qualifying stereotyped generalizations through 
a more objective analysis of culture patterns. 

Social education is concerned with the development of learning 
skills. Its inclusive purpose is to make the socioeconomic and politi- 
cal world in which children live intelligible and meaningful to 
them. Therefore, since culture denotes a way of life to which people 
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have become attached and an identity marked by race, religion, 
nationality, and socioeconomic patterns, social education should not 
only contribute to desired understandings and attitudes relating to 
culture but contribute to social unity within cultural diversity. 


Cultural Interpretation of History 


Beyond the generally accepted goals of social education we need 
to employ some new viewpoints and interpretations in order to 
promote intercultural understanding. This is particularly true 
in the field of history. In the field of elementary and secondary 
American history, the following approaches need greater emphasis: 
(1) clarification of the contrasting Spanish, English, and French 
colonial cultures; (2) the contributions that various race, nation- 
ality, and religious groups made to our culture through time. In- 
stead of referring to these peoples as minority groups we should 
speak of them as Negro Americans, Scandinavian Americans, etc. 
The concept of a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant America may 
well be modified; (3) the foundations of our democratic faith and 
the history and limitations of democratice practice; (4) the artistic, 
religious, ideological, and recreational aspects of our culture; and 
(5) the influence of American culture upon other peoples of the 
world. 

In the field of elementary and secondary world history, the fol- 
lowing viewpoints should be given greater emphasis: (1) the con- 
tributions of particular races and peoples to world cultures; (2) the 
history of science, together with its social implications; (3) the role 
of ideas in shaping great historical movements; (4) the place of 
religion in the daily life of man; (5) the history of international 
cooperation in the fields of technology, economics, government, 
and welfare; (6) the treatment of colonial peoples in relation to 
the region in which they live rather than as empire projections; 
and (7) the common struggle on the part of all men for economic 
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security, political and social stability, cultural identity, and spiritual 
expression. 

Similar new viewpoints need to be exercised in the other areas 
of social education. Such a revitalized program of social education 
will go a long way to make this dynamic modern world nh 
hensible to our students as well as to enrich their own daily iiv:.g. 


R. W. Cordier is Head of the Department of Social Studies of the State Teachers College 
at Clarion, Pennsylvania. 
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ATTITUDES AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
Isidor Chein and Leo Laks 


Several months ago Dr. E. George Payne in an article entitled 
“The Essential Task of Education,”* stated: “The assumption has 
been that when knowledge is acquired and the intellect developed 
the attitudes will be properly developed and directed. Although 
this notion of the relation of the intellect and the attitudes was 
exploded a half century ago, it has made comparatively little dif- 
ference in educational emphasis.” 

The truth of this statement was strikingly demonstrated in a 
survey that was recently undertaken by New York City’s Mayor’s 
Committee on Unity under the direction of Dr. Dan W. Dodson. 
In the fall of 1944 the Police Coordinating Council of a police pre- 
cinct requested the Mayor’s Committee on Unity to make a study 
of the precinct, which is located in the northwest section of the 
Bronx. The survey, which dealt with housing, getting a living, mak- 
ing a home, recreation and youth needs, and religious life, also at- 
tempted an analysis of the patterns of intergroup relationships and 
an analysis of the processes by means of which people live in rela- 
tion to persons of different religious and racial backgrounds. One 
of the research procedures used was the interview. A staff of college 
students, trained in the techniques of interviewing, and using a 
well-developed schedule form, interviewed over two hundred peo- 
ple in the area. The interviews were made on as evenly distributed 
a population basis as was possible. 

An important part of the interview was devoted to discovering 
the unfavorable stereotypes and hostile attitudes of the people in 
this precinct. In order to ascertain these unfavorable stereotypes, 
the two hundred and twelve respondents were asked seven questions 
concerning their neighbors who differed from themselves in race 


or religious faith. 
* The Journal of Educational Sociology, XIX (September 1945), 61. 
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These questions took the form, “Are most (Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants) in this neighborhood friendly or un- 
friendly?” The other six questions pertained to laziness; honesty; 
noisiness; sobriety and drunkenness; cleanliness; and patriotism 
and draft dodging. Jewish respondents were asked these questions 
with reference to Negroes, Catholics, and Protestants; Catholic 
respondents were asked these questions with reference to Negroes, 
Jews, and Protestants, and so on. 

The resultant data are summ: ‘ized in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PERSONS OF DIFFERENT RELIGION 
OR RACE RESIDING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


(Combined data on 7 questions and for all groups) 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Response All Responses Definite Responses 
(N = 4487) (N = 2253) 
Unfavorable 3 
Favorable 43 
“Don’t know” 15 
“All kinds” 4 
Not ascertained 35 


Before interpreting this table, it should be noted that, although 
we customarily look upon low percentage figures as insignificant, 
a figure as low as one per cent adds up to many individuals in a 
large population and becomes very significant when one is attempt- 
ing to gage social pathology. Consider, for example, the consterna- 
tion that would arise in public-health circles if as many as one per 
cent of our population were to be found suffering from active 
tuberculosis. 

v&: Furthermore, it must be noted that this exploration was limited, 
| both by the relative skill of the interviewers and the amount of time 
they had available, to surface and verbal attitudes; and makes no 
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pretense of getting at the deeper and root attitudes. One may an- 
ticipate, therefore, a shift in the expressions of the respondents from 
their personal and unverbalized attitudes in the direction of the 
prevailing social ideals and group mores. On the whole, one may 
take for granted (in view of the war situation, the cosmopolitan 
location of the area under study, the sponsorship of the study, etc.) 
that, if anything, the shifts that took place were predominantly in 
the direction of greater intergroup tolerance and humanitarian 
outlook rather than in the direction of mutual intolerance and 
sectarian outlook. In terms of these considerations, the inner con- 
sistency of the data and the frank expression of hostile attitudes 
and unfavorable stereotypes take on exceptional significance. The 
statistics summarizing negative attitudes should be regarded as 
minimal, those summarizing positive attitudes, as maximal; more- 
over, the percentages of “not ascertained” probably mask more un- 
favorable attitudes than they do neutral or favorable ones. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that, in an era which calls for 
mutual affirmation, attitudes of “neutrality” and indifference can, 
at best, be looked upon in terms of “Thank God, it might have been 
worse!” They certainly are not symptoms of social well-being. 

From Table 1 it is apparent that when all responses (including 
“don’t know” and failure to answer as responses) are classified, as 
many as three per cent of the responses indicated unfavorable judg- 
ments. Of equal and perhaps greater significance to this figure is 
the fact that as few as four per cent of the responses specified that 
there are “all kinds” of Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 
This, despite the fact, that it is almost as easy, for example, to say 
in effect, “I don’t really know very much about the in 
this neighborhood, but I presume that there are all kinds; they are 
human beings,” as it is to say, “I don’t know.” In other words, at 
most, only four per cent of the responses outrightly rejected race or 
religion as being relevant in classifying people with respect to 
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these characteristics. The fact that such a small percentage answered 
“all kinds” means that these questions were real questions for the 
great majority of the respondents. 

If one classifies only the definite responses, excluding the “don’t 
knows” and “not ascertaineds,” there are as many as six per cent of 
the responses that are unfavorable and there are still only as few as 
eight per cent which say “all kinds.” The “true” figure for the popu- 
lation would be three or more per cent unfavorable responses. In 
other words, even if all the “don’t knows” and “not ascertaineds” 
i were registered in the “favorable” column, there would still be 
three per cent of the responses that are unfavorable. The odds are 
| that the “don’t knows” and “not ascertaineds” masked considerably 
higher than six per cent of unfavorable responses. 

Comparable figures for each group are given in Table 2. From 
this table, a number of significant facts may be gleaned. 


TABLE 2 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PERSONS OF DIFFERENT RELIGION 
OR RACE, RESIDING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


(Combined data on 7 questions) 
Per Cents of All Responses Concerning 

Response Negroes Jews Catholics Protestants 

(N 1484) (N 1064) (N 749) (N 1190) 
Unfavorable 3 4 5 2 
Favorable 12 64 54 57 
“Don’t know” Il 19 14 16 
“All kinds” 2 4 7 4 
Not ascertained 73 9 19 22 


Per Cents of Definite Responses Concerning 


Negroes Jews Catholics Protestants 

(N 245) (N 797) (N 498) (N 743) 
Unfavorable 16 6 8 3 
Favorable 72 88 82 gI 
“All kinds” 12 6 II 6 


First of all, it is apparent that the bulk of the “not ascertaineds” for 
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these questions occur with regard to Negroes. This is not because 
of an unusual reluctance on the part of the respondents to answer 
questions concerning Negroes, but simply because there are so few 
Negroes residing in the area. Secondly, it may be seen that the 
percentage of unfavorable responses to each of the groups is of 
about the same order as the corresponding figure in the first table. 
Similarly, one may again note the low percentage of the “all kinds” 
responses, 

It was earlier mentioned that the dearth of “all kinds” responses 
signifies that these questions are real to the respondents, that they 
accept as meaningful questions like “What kind of a person is a 
Negro? What kind of a person is a Jew?” and so on. The most 
illuminating fact that may be gleaned from the present table is that 
even the relatively small percentage of “all kinds” responses does 
not signify, as was stated above, that there are at least that many 
people to whom such questions are meaningless—who react by 
saying that “a man’s religion or the color of his skin has no bearing 
on these characteristics that you are asking about and, therefore, 
I cannot answer your questions.” For it is clear that to many of the 
respondents, at least, “all kinds” is an intermediate response be- 
tween one that is favorable and one that is unfavorable—a generous 
gesture, so to speak. This is apparent from the following: Consider- 
ing only the definite responses, 6 per cent of the responses concern- 
ing Jews and Protestants, 11 per cent concerning Catholics, and 12 
per cent concerning Negroes are “all kinds.” It is not likely that, 
in. as few as 6 per cent of the judgments concerning Jews and Protes- 
tants, the respondents take into account the fact that Jews and 
Protestants are people and only incidentally Jews or Protestants, 
but that, suddenly, in judging Negroes and Catholics they realize, 
to the extent of 12 and 11 per cent, that color of skin or religious 
faith is irrelevant to the traits about which the respondents are 
being asked. The response “all kinds” is not, to many of the re- 
spondents, qualitatively different from, say, “clean” or “dirty,” but 
rather intermediate in degree. 
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With these attitude analyses as a background, we come to the 
heart of this study. Of those who gave definite responses (Table 1), 
what kind of people are the 6 per cent whose responses were un- 
favorable? In an area that is considered among the highest in New 
York City in terms of educational and socioeconomic status, what 
kind of people are these who, during the interviews, volunteered 
such statements as the following: 

In reference to having others as next door neighbors: 


Singly the (Jews) are O.K. but you know how loud they are when 
they get together. (From Questionnaire # 126) 

Sure, if they (Negroes) live with us they will be wanting to marry us, 
you know. And really would you want to use a bathroom after a 
“nigger”? You know how they all have syphilis. And they’re animals 
really—so savage and sexy. I am scared of “niggers” and “chinkies”. . . . 
A “nigger” followed my niece once and I once knew a girl who was 
killed by a “chinkie” and they did not find her for six months. He cut 
. her up and shut her in a trunk! (From Questionnaire # 140) 

Certainly not. I own this property. I don’t want its value to drop. If 
Negroes come, it would not be worth acent. (From Questionnaire # 199) 


In reference to accepting others as close personal friends: 


Negroes should keep their place just as whites should keep theirs. I 
would offer to help Negroes through charity, but the idea of social 
mixing is awful to me. But I have no animosity toward Negroes. (From 
Questionnaire # 130 

I have never met Negroes who weren’t servants and the idea of going 
to the movies together, etc., the way I do with my friends is silly. (From 
Questionnaire # 145) 

Both races should be happier segregated. We have different educa- 
tional backgrounds, you know. . . . No, I don’t think even educated 
Negroes should be accepted by whites. They should have the best of 


everything, but in their own zones. (From Questionnaire # 168) 


In reference to the question “Are there people who ‘cheapen’ the 
neighborhood”: 


Jewish refugees. I like my Jewish and Catholic neighbors. We've 
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known each other for a long time. It’s these foreigners. (From Question- 
naire # 186) 

The children of Negro superintendents scare nice people away. There 
is a rumor that Negroes have bought into 238 and Broadway. I’m 
against that sort of mixing. (From Questionnaire # 184) 

Yes, the communistic Jews. On May Day they put red ties on their 
kids, hand ‘em red flags, and march them around the park. It’s enough 
to boil red American blood. We’re Americans—we hate all foreign ideas. 
(From Questionnaire # 187) 


In reference to accepting others in the neighborhood: 


There is one Negro family (in the neighborhood) that drags the 
neighborhood down. Don’t you agree? (From Questionnaire # 209) 

Negroes are noisy; they multiply. It’s so quiet and pleasant here. 
(From Questionnaire + 200) 

Negroes are in no condition to accept equality. They are too free . 
haven’t been trained to respect property. They ruin property values 


(From Questionnaire # 202) 


In reference to accepting others in one’s family through mar- 
rage: 

No, I would never accept a Catholic by marriage. They’re so narrow; 
they try to convert every one else. (From Questionnaire # 184) 


In reference to working next to other people: 


Negroes are newly class conscious, bossy and argumentative. Who 
wants to work with people like that? (From Questionnaire # 198) 

Not with a Negro. I cannot stand Negro odor. (From Questionnaire 
# 132) 

I worked in the Pennsylvania Hotel with Negroes. They’re flashy, 
rude, lazy, irresponsible, and always itching for an argument. If they 
moved into this neighborhood, I would be the first to get out. (From 
Questionnaire # 195) 


In general: 


My son was out with some girls. A gang of dirty Jews started talking 
dirty and there was an awful fight. Why them slob Jews have to be so 


mean? (From Questionnaire # 189) 
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There are too many ignorant “niggers” in New York. I was down 
South visiting. They know how to control them down there. Every- 
thing Jim Crow. (From Questionnaire # 131) 

My son is seventeen. I still will not permit him to go to the Polo 
Grounds. I know a boy got knifed there not long ago. . . . “Niggers” 
all carry knives. They’re bloodthirsty, the whole lot. Ain’t no good 
“niggers.” “Niggers” look down on whites, too—so there. (From 
Questionnaire # 181) 

This new law (Ives-Quinn) and the Wagner Act both are tantamount 
to blackmail. Before, I could take a “nigger” or leave him alone. Now 
the sight of all of them makes me mad. They’re being forced down our 
throats. (From Questionnaire # 183) 

I have no racial prejudice, but I am very disappointed in the Negroes 
I have met lately. They’re rude, snobbish, and have lost all idea of the 
dignity of honest labor. My Negro maid refused to scrub floors for me 
last week. (From Questionnaire # 151) 


A statistical analysis of the economic and educational status of 
these respondents is most revealing. Considering only those who 
gave two or more unfavorable responses, it was found that: 


1. All of these respondents have had some formal education. 79.36 per 
cent have completed elementary school and gone on to high school as 
compared to 52.22 per cent for the precinct as a whole; 38.40 per cent 
have completed high school and gone on to college as compared to 
18.56 per cent for the precinct as a whole. 

2. None of these respondents have an annual income of less than $2,000 
per family; 43.52 per cent have annual incomes of $3,000 and more per 
family. 

* ate per cent attend church three or more times a month. 
(The frequency of church attendance of 12.80 per cent of the respondents 
was not ascertained.) 

4. Thirty-three per cent of these respondents said that the Negroes 
had a fair chance to get what they wanted out of life, while 51 per cent 
stated that the Negroes did not. The remaining 15 per cent were 
undecided. 

Sixty-one per cent said that the Jews had a fair chance to get what they 
wanted out of life; 23 per cent said they did not, and 15 per cent remained 


undecided. 
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Seventy-nine per cent stated that the Catholics had a fair chance to 
get what they wanted out of life, while 7 per cent said that the Catholics 
did not. The remaining 12 per cent were undecided. 

Eighty-nine per cent of these respondents said that the Protestants had 
a fair chance to get what they wanted out of life; 2 per cent replied that 
they did not, and 7 per cent were undecided. 


There were five questions in the interviewing schedule adapted 
from the Bogardus “Social Distance” scale. The purpose of these 
questions was to throw light upon the degree to which individuals, 
and the groups that they constitute, experience a gap between them- 
selves and other groups and the degree to which they accept the 
barriers which maintain that gap. 

The questions to be considered here were: Would it be all right 
with you if a Negro family moved in next door? Would you have a 
Negro as a very close personal friend? Would you work next to 
a Negro on your regular job? Would it be all right with you if 
Negro families moved into this neighborhood ? If each rejection on 
this social distance scale is assigned the value of one unit we find 


that: 


5. Fifty-eight per cent of these respondents rejected Negroes one or 
more times; 53 per cent rejected Negroes two or more times. It is inter- 
esting to note that of those who rejected Negroes one or more times, 
39.13 per cent said that Negroes did not have a fair chance to get what 
they wanted out of life, while 43.45 per cent stated that Negroes did have 
a fair chance to get what they wanted out of life. 


These data have profound implications for educational practice. 
If, in an area that contains the highest percentage of college gradu- 
ates of perhaps any in New York City, so many prejudices are ta, 
be found among adults, there is reason to suspect that either educa- 
tion is impotent in this respect or that people can go through the 
whole gamut of educational experience without being exposed to 
a type of education which would resolve prejudices. This failure 
on the part of our schools is sharply underscored in this study when 
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it is realized that a higher percentage of people with more formal 
education is to be found among those with a greater number of prej- 
udices that for the group as a whole. As Dean Payne concluded:’ 
“, you cannot deal with these prejudices by developing the intel- 
lect or by acquiring knowledge. We shall have to outline a program 
of education definitely directed toward the elimination of these 
prejudices. This means the subject matter of instruction, the meth- 
ods, the school organization, and the measurement of the whole 
educational effort will have to be reconstructed.” 

Where the data indicate that the white population is so unwill- 
ing to accept Negroes in the neighborhood, and where more than 
twenty per cent of the Christian population is unwilling to accept 
Jews, intercultural programs of any sort, however well planned and 
presented, will have little significant value as long as the children 
are graduated back into the pattern of family life, neutralizing 
whatever is taught. Regardless of how much the home may have 
been disrupted during past years, there is no doubt but that it 
is still the most potent educational factor in the life of a child. This 
does not mean that efforts at intercultural education should be 
abandoned or that they should not be expanded and improved, 
but it does point to the urgent necessity of developing some sort of a 
program of adult education which roots back into the community. 
It should also be pointed out that the approach to attitude change 
must be different from that of the past, which relied, to a large 
extent, upon verbal materials, either through the press, the radio, 
or the screen. The heart of any educational program in attitude 
change must be “to run, in close and continued contacts, into not 
one or two, but into a series of persons from an Others- or They- or 
Out-group. ...”* At the same time, it is of the utmost importance 
to discover the specific stereotypes that are prevalent in each area 


* Ibid., p. 62. 
*Karl N. Llewellyn, “Group Prejudice and Social Education,” in R. M. Maclver et al, 
Civilization and Group Relationships (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945). 
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so that the educational program may be more effectively geared 
toward their elimination. 

The concept of the equality of man as incorporated in our consti- 
tution, and the fundamental tenets of the Hebraic-Christian tradi- 
tion of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man have 
been, as Gunnar Myrdal points out in his American Dilemma, 
basic in our tradition of the past. Yet, in this precinct, where 
religious control is perhaps as strong as anywhere in our City, 
these verbalized ideals to which we have subscribed have not been 
translated into human behavior. This study indicates that there 
remains the basic problem of getting people to enlist in social, civic, 
and educational activities of a sort that would assist them in acquir- 
ing behavior patterns that are in conformity with this tradition. 


Isidor Chein and Leo Laks are Research Associates of New York City’s Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Unity. 
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PARENT ADVISEMENT AND THE 
COLLEGE COUNSELOR 


Benjamin D. Margolis 


The following is an account of the experiences of one college 
counselor with the parents of men students in his institution. 
Informal discussion and a case conference on the subject have made 
it clear that these experiences are representative for other counselors 
as well. 


Brooklyn College is maintained by the City of New York to 
provide a free higher education for those residents of the city who 
are able to satisfy the entrance requirements. There are no dormi- 
tories; the students live at home and daily make their way to and 
from college by subway, trolley, and bus. This explains why the 
parental role is more prominent here than in most other colleges, 
and how it happens that counselors are in contact with parents more 
frequently here than elsewhere. Actually, the proportion of total 
counseling time devoted to parent interviews is small. But enough 
such counseling takes place to warrant summing up impressions 
and drawing tentative conclusions. 

Counselors do not as a rule invite parents in for an interview. 
They devote themselves exclusively to the young people on the 
campus. The aim is student adjustment in the broadest sense of the 
term, academic, social, vocational, personal. When family-related 
problems crop up, as they often do, the counselor focuses his 
attention on those aspects that the student can handle individually. 
The counselor has neither the time nor the resources to contact 
the family and engage in family advisement. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a parent (usually a mother) 
spontaneously turns to the counselor for help. Differences between 
mother and son over educational or vocational plans have come 
to a head and a family crisis threatens. The young man evinces 
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a negative attitude toward his studies; he has decided to drop out 
of school; he rejects the vocational objective his parents are urging 
upon him and has chosen a less realistic one. Problems of a more 
intimate nature are not wanting, but the kind we have mentioned 
- are in the great majority and they are the ones we have in mind. 

The mother’s decision to take her problem to the counselor, who 
is a stranger, has a threefold significance. It is a sign that the family 
struggle has ballooned out of her control, that she recognizes that 
fact, and that she is willing, out of desperation, to submit the 
matter to a third mind. This last must not be taken naively. Al- 
though the counselor’s “opinion” and “advice” are requested, it is 
his active intervention in support of the mother’s position as against 
the student’s that is sought. This is most starkly evidenced in those 
parents who not uncommonly ask that their visit be kept secret from 
the student. Aside from the light it throws on the unhealthy rela- 
tionship existing between parent and son, the request exposes the 
hope that lies behind the visit. The mother seeks an accession of 
strength by enlisting the aid of the counselor against the student. 
The counselor must refuse the request if he is to retain the student’s 
trust and if he is to leave himself free to deal with the parent-child 
struggle objectively. 

A common personality pattern reveals itself in these parents. 
They are ambitious, driving, and overprotective. All display, while 
trying to conceal, varying degrees of hostility toward the student, 
and at the same time they readily declare that they themselves may 
be to blame for the difficulty that has arisen. This is in keeping with 
our understanding of overprotection as a reaction to a feeling of 
guilt over unseemly hostility toward one’s offspring. 

A typical statement of the reason for coming to see the counselor 
may run as follows. “I’d like to have your advice. My son doesn’t 
want to continue in college. He was an excellent student in high 
school, but a change has come over him since he entered college. 
He pays no attention any more to what I tell him—he used to be 
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so cooperative. I want him to make something of himself. I don’t 
want him to be a grocer like his father. He has an uncle who is a 
successful engineer. I want my son to be like him. What shall | 
do? What is your advice P” 

There are many variations, but they all have certain features in 
common. These are: the request for advice; the student’s negative 
attitude toward his studies or toward stated vocational objectives; 
the recent change in the student from an earlier more favorable 
attitude; the mother’s loss of control over him; the wish to see him 
rise above his father’s economic and social level; the relative who 
is held up as a model ; the request for advice. As we have suggested, 
this is an SOS, an appeal for help rather than for advice. The 
meaning comes clear later in the interview, when the counselor 
is always asked to speak to the student and persuade him to remain 
in college or to choose the proper vocation. 

The question the counselor must ask himself is: What can we 
accomplish with the parent in this interview? There is too much 
rather than too little material. Driven to see the counselor by the 
extremity of her position, the mother is generally in an overwrought 
state and gives of her thoughts and feelings without conscious 
restraint. Her description of her son’s behavior is in large measure 
a description of the relationship between mother and son. Unwit- 
tingly she thus provides a picture of her own needs and attitudes, 
affording the counselor an insight into the real reason for the 
student’s behavior. The mother is historically and currently in- 
volved in, not to say responsible for, her son’s disturbing behavior. 
Out of her own hostilities, anxieties, dissatisfactions, and thwarted 
ambitions, she has woven a pattern of enforced guidance and 
smothering supervision of her son’s every thought and act since 
infancy. She succeeded with the child. Now the adolescent grows 
restive and contrary under her hand. Here is an embarrassment of 
riches for the counselor. He can attack the problem at its sensitive 
core, in the personal needs and reactions of the mother. But it will 
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require a whole series of interviews, and his time and energies are 
not at the disposal of individuals outside the institutional frame- 
work. Furthermore, his obligation is primarily to the student, and 
in his discussion with the mother the counselor must aim at con- 
crete and, if possible, immediate benefits for the student. With 
these objectives and limitations, what shall be the counselor’s 
approach P 

Since his interest centers on the student, the counselor must direct 
also the mother’s interest toward the student. This is not as absurd 
as it sounds. True, the mother has come to discuss her son. She 
complains about his behavior and displays an intense interest in 
his welfare. Yet in a more profound sense her interest actually 
centers upon her own unsatisfied ambitions. She considers her son 
an extension of herself who will attain her goals for her. Hence 
her excessive dwelling upon his every step. And his failure is her 
frustration. The counselor cannot undertake to help her under- 
stand her own way of life. He can, however, try to shift the focus 
of her attention from herself to her son. re 

On a purely informational level, the counselor tries to help 
the mother understand her son’s behavior in terms of the adolescent 
search for independence. The youngster is striving to establish 
himself as an individual, and in the process he is casting off 
parental controls. The mother is led to see the student as an autono- 
mous person who is proceeding under the propulsion of his own 
drives in the direction of his own ends, or at any rate away from old 
controls. 

This is by no means a complete analysis. It does not explain why 
this particular boy chooses an extreme form of action, whereas 
other adolescents manage with less dramatic means. But it is as far 
as the counselor can go on the informational level. Any approach in 
this spirit to the realm of personal needs and emotional give and 
take between mother and son is bound to be met with resistance and 
emphatic denial. 
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The simple description of the student as an adolescent in search 
of individuality has the merit of generalizing and “normalizing” 
his behavior. One outcome of this is that it temporarily allays the 
guilt feeling which weighs heavily upon the mother. Such reas- 
surance has no permanent value, but it serves to render the mother 
receptive to the counselor’s suggestions for dealing with the student 
at this juncture. 

The counselor now proceeds to make his second contribution. 
He helps the mother accept the idea that her son is entitled to 
work out his own destiny. The boy may make mistakes; he may 
receive setbacks; he may set himself pedestrian goals. But his hap- 
piness as a functioning human being is more important, and he will 
never be truly happy if he is not permitted to make his own choices 
on the basis of his own experiences. 

It should be made clear to the mother that she is not left isolated 
in all this. She has an important role to play. She is still the mother 
who lends a sympathetic ear, gives opinion and advice when so 
requested, and generally provides warmth and acceptance. But 
the decisions must be left to the student. When the mother accepts 
this, the counselor’s task is done. He will undertake to call the 
student in and talk things over with him, but the mother leaves with 
the understanding that it is the boy who will make the final choice 
after the alternatives have been explored. 

No counselor will permit himself the illusion that this interview 
has effected a change either in the mother’s personality or in the 
way she relates herself to her son. The aim has been different, to 
help the mother see that it is desirable to grant the student freedom 
of action at this point in his life, with reference to educational and 
vocational choice. Nothing more fundamental was intended. The 
mother’s visit has brought the counselor squarely into the middle 
of a family situation which is affecting the student’s adjustment in 
college. The counselor bends his efforts toward so rearranging the 
balance of forces that the student receives freedom of choice. The 
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mother is helped only incidentally and indirectly. The new ex- 
perience, be it ever so fleeting, of a permissive parent-child relation- 
ship and the event of individual democracy within the family group 
cannot fail to leave their mark upon the mother’s future behavior. 

As for the student, no sooner is he given to understand that he 
is free to make any choice he wishes than he often promptly decides 
to stay on in college. Or if he drops out, he may return the next 
semester on his own initiative, eager to proceed with his education. 
This demonstrates that the original negative attitude toward his 
studies was an oblique expression of his striving for independence 
from his mother’s domination. On the other side, the return to 
college also evidences the existence of positive feelings of devotion 
and respect for the mother which she will find will reassert them- 
selves in the student when given half a chance. 


Benjamin D. Margolis is a Counselor in the Department of Personnel Service in Brooklyn 
College. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Albert H. Burrows 


The legal difference between a criminal and a delinquent is 
merely a matter of a day on the calendar; e.g., if one commits an 
illegal act on the day before he ceases to be a juvenile it is merely 
a delinquent act, but on the next day the same illegal act becomes a 
criminal offense. The illegal act is the same but the perpetrator of 
the illegal act is a day older and, therefore, a criminal. 

What is this “magic” age that changes all of us from potential 
or actual delinquents into potential or actual criminals? At com- 
mon law a child under the age of seven was considered incapable of 
criminal intent and, therefore, could not be a criminal. Between 
seven and fourteen years of age the court decided whether or not the 
child had a mens rea or, in other words, a guilty mind. However 
the child of seven to fourteen was nearly always found to have a 
mens rea. For example, “a child of eight years who had ‘with malice, 
revenge, craft and cunning’ set fire to a barn was convicted and 
duly hanged.” After fourteen the child possessed full responsibility. 

In 1890 children’s courts were organized in South Australia and 
since 1899 every State except Wyoming has passed laws providing 
either for juvenile courts or for specialized jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure in existing courts. Also, the Federal Government in 1938 
in its Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act makes any one under 
eighteen who violates a Federal law a juvenile and a delinquent 
rather than a criminal. 

The laws of the States vary regarding the juvenile court age. 
Twenty of the States make the age limit under eighteen, five States 
establish the upper limit under seventeen, six States make sixteen 
the juvenile age, and two States say any one under twenty-one years 
is a juvenile when before the courts for illegal behavior. Five States 
establish a younger juvenile age for boys than for girls, and several, 
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including Michigan, establish a different juvenile age for certain 
offenses. 

In Michigan the exclusive juvenile court age is under seventeen 
years of age. However, between the ages of seventeen and nineteen 
the juvenile court has concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit 
court. Also, if the juvenile court had jurisdiction over the youth 
at the moment he reached his nineteenth birthday then that juris- 
diction continues at the court’s discretion until the child’s twenty- 
first birthday. Furthermore, adults of any age may be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, when such jurisdiction 
is necessary for the well-being of a child. This jurisdiction over 
adults is always incidental to the jurisdiction of the court over a 
child. One other feature of the Michigan law relative to the juvenile 
age is that any one over the age of fifteen committing a felony is 
subject to criminal court procedure, provided the district attorney 
makes such a motion and the offense is a felony which involves a 
penalty of more than five years’ imprisionment. He is also subject 
to criminal procedure even though the felony is less serious if the 
juvenile judge desires to have the child tried in the circuit court. 

With this background on the legal age of juveniles, let us ask 
concerning the juvenile statisticcs—How many delinquents are 
there? What age is most prevalent? How do the two sexes compare 
regarding amount of delinquency? What is the rural-urban distri- 
bution? What types of offenses are most frequent? And, what is 
the trend and the outlook ? 

First, what is the age of delinquents? The age of delinquents has 
increased since World War I. Forty years ago female delinquents 
were nearly a year older than male delinquents, whereas today 
they are both older but are approximately the same age. In 1943 
the ages of fourteen and fifteen were most common for delinquents 
and these ages made a total of forty per cent of all delinquents. 

How do the male and female rates of delinquency compare? Un- 
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fortunately for the male sex, we find concerning delinquency that 
the male is the major offender. However, males do not surpass 
females in magnitude of delinquency by as great a percentage as in 
criminality. Juvenile males are only about four to six times as delin- 
quent as females, whereas the adult male is from six to thirteen 
times as criminal as the female. Evidently added age tames the 
female faster than it does the male. But, why are the male juveniles 
and adults from four to thirteen times more lawless than the female? 
There are several possible answers: First, let us consider the four — 
wishes that are fundamental to every one—the wish for security, 
the wish for response, the wish for new experience, and the wish for 
recognition—of these four wishes the female prefers security, while 
_the male is impelled more by the wish for new experience. This 
preference for security by the female may be due partially to her 
more precarious sex position in reproduction and partially to her 
anabolic metabolism. However, the major reasons for the lower rate 
of female lawlessness are probably to be found in the social environ- 
ment. Thus, boys are expected to go hither and yon at will and un- 
chaperoned at all hours of the day and night, whereas, girls are 
sheltered and protected much more by parental supervision. Boys 
are expected to play pranks, fight, and be rougher in general than 
girls. Girls are expected to live a more refined and less rough-and- 
ready existence. The very terms “boyish” or “tomboy” applied to 
a girl mean that she is much rougher, bolder, noisier, and more 
obstreperous than a girl is expected to be. They apparently tend to 
become what their elders expect them to be. They see themselves as 
they think others see them. The first requisite for an adult working 
with youth is to expect great things of them. They will try to rise 
to what is expected of them. Any parent or teacher who does not 
expect a fine type of behavior from the child will most certainly 
fail with the child. The child, just as all the rest of us, must have 


recognition or approval and if the parent or teacher fails to look on 
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the child with approval then the child will seek approval and 
recognition from some other source. And, finally, men are more 
criminal than women for much the same reasons that are applicable 
to the juvenile male. Many males commit crimes in the process of 
trying to get money to care for the family. The wife and mother 
has no need and indeed little opportunity to be lawless in the 
“breadwinner” capacity. 

What is the influence of the city on delinquency? Delinquency 
is largely an urban phenomenon. Parenthetically, it always needs 
to be emphasized that the statistics of delinquency may not portray 
the actual situation with any great accuracy. Statistics show that the 
urban areas have a delinquency rate five or six times as high as 
the rural areas. 

What type of offense does the juvenile commit? There is a very 


sharp difference between the offenses of the males and those of the 


females. Speaking in broad terms, the boys commit offenses against 
property—generally stealing—and the girls commit sex offenses. 
In 1943, stealing led the list of offenses for boys and was named as 


the offense in 42 per cent of the cases. Among the girls, incorrigi- _ 


bility, running away, and sex offenses constituted 61 per cent of 
the cases. However, the offense named in the court records is gener- 
ally not very meaningful. Also, the records show that the named 
offense changes as the outlook of the court changes. For example, 
in a study covering the commitments in one State for a sixty-five- 
year period it was found that “the recorded offense of the male has 
changed from that of stealing to that of incorrigibility.” In the 
first decade of the sixty-five-year period stealing was named in 
59 per cent of the cases and incorrigibility in only 24 per cent of the 
commitments. But in the last decade of the period the situation was 
practically reversed and incorrigibility was named in 69 per cent 
of the cases and stealing in only 24 per cent. The data for the female 
commitments also show a marked change in the recorded offense. 
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In the beginning of the sixty-five-year period, 42 per cent of the 
cases were listed as incorrigible and, at the end of the period, the in- 
corrigible group was 76 per cent of the total. It seems probable that 
the recorded offense has changed from the more specific ones of 
stealing and sex to the more general offense of incorrigibility, 
because the mind and attitude of the court has changed and there 
is now a desire to give the child any benefit that might result from 
not having too specific an offense connected with his name. 

How much delinquency is there? Data covering all juvenile 
cases in an entire State for thirty-five years of the sixty-five-year 
period referred to above show that, when delinquency in 1910 is 
compared to that of 1934, there was a 58 per cent increase in delin- 
quency in the thirty-five years preceding World War II. At present 
the age group between twelve and twenty-one constitutes only 

15 per cent of the population, yet in 1943 they stole 65 per cent of 
all the cars stolen, they committed 55 per cent of the burglaries, 
39 per cent of the robberies, 37 per cent of the sneak thievery, 30 
per cent of the malicious destruction by fire, and 13 per cent of all 
the murders. Yes, there is no doubt about the seriousness of the 
magnitude of delinquency. 

What effect has the war had on the trend of delinquency? If 
we take delinquency statistics for the year 1938 as the last year 
the world was free from war’s scourge and compare data for the 
subsequent years, we get the following results: In 1939 male delin- 
quency increased 10 per cent and that of the female increased 1 per 
cent. In 1940 there was a slight decrease from the preceding year. 
In 1941 male delinquency increased by 6 per cent and that of the 
female by 14 per cent. In 1942 the increase was 5 per cent for males 
and 21 per cent for females. The female rate was mounting as the 
uniforms became more numerous. In 1943 the increase of male 
delinquency was 34 per cent and for the female 27 per cent. In 1944 
there was a 3 per cent decrease for the males and 4 per cent for the 
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females. Apparently the delinquency peak for the war was reached 
in 1943. The delinquency increase in 1944 over 1938 is 51 per cent for 
the males and 82 per cent for the females or an increase for both 
sexes of 56 per cent. These data do not correspond exactly with the 
FBI data, because the FBI gives data for all those under eighteen 
and, also, under twenty-one, whereas only two States have that high 
a maximum age for juveniles. The FBI data show a much greater in- 
crease in offenses by females under twenty-one years of age. For 
example, for the first six months of 1943 the arrests of females 
under twenty-one for offenses against public decency increased by 
89 per cent over the same period in 1942. 

That mobility, community disorganization, and unfavorable 
environmental conditions are causes of delinquency is illustrated 
by the war delinquency rates of increase. In many cities where 
there was no unusual population increase, as for example Marquette, 
and in rural areas, there was little or no delinquency increase. 
Indeed, in 1942 there was a marked total increase in delinquency 
for the nation as a whole; yet of 130 small city, town, and rural 


courts reporting there were 38 per cent that reported an actual 
decrease and 6 per cent more with no increase in delinquency. 


99 66 


“Boom towns,” “big pay days,” “mushroom” communities, “honky- 
tonks” and “hot spots,” roadhouses, glamour and thrill, mobility, 
lonesomeness, and the absence of any community esprit de corps, 
all combined with wish thwarting to make a phenomenal war 
increase in delinquency inevitable. 

The sociologists speak of four fundamental process patterns of 
social interaction. One of these processes is conflict. Certainly, in 
the circumstances just mentioned conflict is very evident as one of 
the causes of delinquency. The “mushroom” community has many 
conflicting folkways and mores or moral codes. The child lacks 
normal response, security, and recognition and, therefore, feels 
thwarted and frustrated. In an attempt to compensate for the 
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thwarting of these three wishes he overcompensates in the search 
for new experience and comes into open conflict with the law. 

That the child’s behavior is a product of his social environment 
is well illustrated by the studies of Clifford Shaw in Chicago. He 
found that as different racial and/or nationality groups passed 
through the interstitial areas their delinquency rates were very 
high but, as they became more affluent and moved out of the moral 
cesspools found in the interstitial areas, the delinquency rates de- 
clined. This was repeated again and again as different nationality 
groups passed through these same areas. The fact that disorganized 
and morally deteriorated communities which lack moral fiber cause 
crime has beeen shown by similar studies. Such a study was made of 
our national-capitol with similar results. Not only do such areas 
cause delinquency but they have been correlated with divorce rates 
by Professor Mowrer. Therefore, we must conclude that the ex- 
ample and environment provided by the adult generation largely 
determines the behavior of the juvenile. Every normal youth wants 
nothing more than to be like adults. What man as a boy did not 
try to grow a moustache or smoke or chew tobacco in the attempt 
to be like a man. Yes, we adults are responsible for the behavior of 
youth. 

‘However, the snpeiailtdiay should be placed on adults as a whole 
and not on any particular set of parents. Of course, each set of 
parents belongs to the adult group and should have much more 
influence over their own children than any other equal num- 
ber of adults. But, in a very real sense, every parent is a victim 
of the behavior of his neighbors’ children and they in turn are 
victims of the behavior patterns for which the adult community is 
responsibile. Without minimizing the responsibility of the parents 
for the behavior of their children, there is scarcely a parent who 
has not felt helpless in attempting to hold his child to a pattern of 
behavior that is contrary to the dominant community pattern. 
It is too easy for city, county, State, and national “fathers” to push 
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_ the juvenile budget demands aside with the statement that parents 
are to blame for youth’s misbehavior. The budget makers must not 
be allowed such an easy way out. We must not make it too easy for 
these same lawmakers on city councils, county commissions, in 
State and national legislatures to escape their responsibility for the 
existence of moral cesspools of vice in our country. 

The State of Michigan is making progress in its treatment of 
juveniles. As a member of the Michigan Youth Guidance Advisory 
Council, the author has watched the youth program very closely for 
the past few years. Under the impetus of Governor Kelly’s keen 
and urgent interest in the welfare of youth, the legislature made a 
thorough and beneficial revision of the Juvenile Code in the extra- 
ordinary session of 1944. 

However, the problem of delinquency is urgent. The statistics 
for our country are indeed alarming. J. Edgar Hoover stated on 
March 18 of last year that, “Our nation is in the throes of an ap- 
palling wave of juvenile crime.” The magazine This Week for 
March 11 of the same year states, “We face the possibility, even the 
probability, of a postwar crime wave. But it is not primarily a soldier 
crime wave; it is a crime wave of the soldier’s younger brothers 
and sisters.” 

What next steps should be taken to prevent and treat delin- 
quency? We should extend the chancery procedure to all youths 
under twenty-one and we should expand the juvenile probation 
facilities. Every county and city should have a paid recreational 
staff either under seperate direction or under a greatly expanded 
conception of the school’s responsibility for the leisure-time activi- 
ties of all youth in the community. There should be more adequate 
provision for policing the “honky-tonks” and “hot spots” which 
“mushroom” on the outer fringes of the cities in order to avoid city 
police surveillance. Furthermore, before juveniles can be expected 
to have a decent moral code a great number of adults will need 
to change their own habits and behavior patterns. I have enough 
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faith in the fundamental goodness of most adults to think that they 
would even forgo some of their own bad habits if they fully- realized 
the magnitude of their influence on youth. Practically no adult 
would cause a youth to stumble if he knew it. Certainly, from 
the viewpoint of the welfare of the group any adult causing youth 
to become antisocial should be removed from all possibility of 
contact with youth. 

No one should become arrogant because of his decency. We 
need to remember the words of the great religious leader who 
said, “there but for the grace of God goes John Wesley.” Wish 
frustrated, spiritually starved, and thwarted lives are ripe for any 
thrill or new experience. As Professor Donald Taft says, “There- 
. fore, we best prevent the crime of war, as we best prevent most 
_ individual crimes, by meeting the universal needs of all people, 
rather than through punitive discrimination between supposedly 
criminal and noncriminal nations. All nations and all individuals 
are potentially aggressive and criminal, or pacific and cooperative, 
as conditions precedent determine.” Let every citizen in every 
community make sure that the social cesspools are eliminated and 
also that stimulating and constructive guidance and social and 
recreational facilities are provided for each and every youth. Then 
the youth may be challenged with a constructive moral equivalent 
for war that will give them constructive thrills and adequate wish 
fullfillment. 


Albert H. Burrows is Professor of Sociology and Economics in Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Marquette, Michigan. , 
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WAKE UP, ALUMNI! 
Captain M. R. Browning, U.S.N. 


The alumni of our American schools and colleges hold the only 
key in existence to elimination of strikes in United States industry. 
This is a conviction which has its roots in impressions gained dur- 
ing some thirty years of sideline observation of the labor-manage- 
ment controversy. My personal interests have no part whatsoever in 
the positions taken by either party to the dispute; since 1914, I have 
been an officer on active duty in the Navy with no outside business 
affiliations. Like every other American citizen, however, I have long 
deplored the costly friction and dissipated national wealth that have 
attended constant bickering and work stoppages. That is my excuse 
for the hardihood—maybe even temerity—of setting this on paper; 
“fools (still do) rush in where angels,” etc. 

Labor and management have, in fact, been fighting a pitched 
battle for many years; the army of employers against the army of 
employed. It has cost the nation fully as much in resources and tears 
as has any military war of our history. It has been featured by those 
classic accompaniments of war: propaganda, sophistry, charge, and 
countercharge. Today, practically every adult United States citizen, 
irrespective of whether or not he is a “soldier” on either side of the 
battle, has formed his prejudices and aligned his sympathies long 
since. True, there are some truly neutral individuals in civil life, but 
they are so few in number and so powerless to make themselves 
heard with things as they are—that they might as well not exist. 

The country’s present impotence to bring the strife to an end by 
democratic processes lies precisely in this absence of any competent 
and neutral court of arbitration. Congress cannot qualify, for Con- 
gress is but a cross section of civilian America—subject to the same 

* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer and are 


not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval 
service at large. 
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prejudices and partisanship that characterize the constituents who 
sent its members to it. No democratic and lasting solution can be 
looked for from that source. At best, we can hope for no more than 
the familiar succession of partially effective and transitory controls 
to reduce, but not to end, the menace. 

The problem presents itself as a mathematical ‘statement of irre- 
concilable interests which, taken together, add up to public grief. 
It is a gloomy equation and appears insolvable at first glance; but 
there is a'substitution available that will, in time, cancel the factors 
of animus and violence and produce a workable formula. To make 
this substitution, the third party to the conflict—the United States 
citizen—must be transformed from the passionately biased figure 
he is today into an impartial and adequately informed observer and 
judge. So equipped, he will be competent to reach a fair and demo- 
cratic verdict. He is in nowise qualified to do so now. Once he has 
become so, his voice, speaking through his Congress, will pass en- 
lightened judgment on the quarrel and compel orderly conduct in 
the best national interest on the part of both management and labor. 
No one else on earth can do this, for no one else embraces within 
himself not only the embattled employer and as ar coe, but also 
every interest involved. 

How accomplish this transformation—this education of the citi- 
zen? What is he to be taught? By whom? At present his only 
sources of information are press accounts, statements and promises, 
arguments that reek of partisanship and self-interest. Even were his 
mind open—which, in the vast majority of cases, it is not—he lacks 
the discrimination to sift what there is of truth from the mass of 
persuasion and pressure salesmanship to which he is exposed. That 
task must be done for him. When it has been accomplished, he must 
be fed the purified product of the screening in such manner that he 
can assimilate it with an unbiased mind. Here lies the challenge to 
America’s schools. Even more immediate is the challenge to the 
alumni of those schools, for they control the educational policies 
and the curricula which vitalize them. 
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WAKE UP, ALUMNI! ee 


What we need is not remedial legislation—not surgery—but, 
rather, sterilization of a sick national viewpoint and elimination 
of the infection by light and pure air. It is true that this process 
would take many years to complete; but it would not take long to 
start it, nor would it be more than a few years before convalescence 
would be well advanced and its benefits brightly reflected in indus- 
trial relations. From United States Census Bureau statistics, over 
half the population of the United States completes eight years or 
more of schooling before the age of twenty-five years. That is the 
time, and our schools the place, to plant and nourish the funda- 
mental and impersonal understanding of the problem upon which, 
in later years, the adult may lean with confidence in the exercise of 
his franchise responsibility. Those formative years are the ones 
when the individual is far removed from the heat of the quarrel 
and at an age when the basic ethical seeds involved can expect 
fertile reception. 

A number of the more forward-looking of American schools 
have already recognized to some degree their opportunity in this 
regard. In September 1945, the Kansas State College announced 
trustee approval of the establishment of an “Institute of American 
Citizenship.” Others have taken similar steps in recent years. These 
are encouraging signs, but they are a bare beginning and they are, 
in no case, pointed specifically at the eradication of the industrial- 
relations cancer. To come to grips with that, there must be a nation- 
wide recognition of the need to embark at once on a campaign in 
every school. The curriculum must embrace specifically the com- 
plete history of labor relations in our country and the economic and 
ethical fundamentals of the wage-cost-profit formula. The instruc- 
tion must avoid the fatal error of attempting to guide or lead the 
student to his conclusions. No American school worthy of the name 
is likely to resist the inclusion of such instruction as a patriotic and 
civic duty. : 

In so far as texts and pedagogic material are concerned, these 
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must be purely objective in their approach to and treatment of the 
subject. The vast majority of studies and commentaries in existence 
today are far too controversial for the purpose. To obtain what is 
needed, appeal must be made to the hierarchy of American schol- 
ars; here, and here only, can be found the indispensable personal 
detachment combined with the competence to produce it. If such 
appeal were made through any one of the numerous nationwide 
educational councils or similar organizations, there need be little 
fear that the tools would be long delayed. 

There lies your opportunity, American alumni. Indeed, it is more 
than an opportunity; it is a responsibility. Through your weight as 
the parents of future generations of citizens, and your influence 
as the graduates, the trustees, and endowers of American schools, 
you can compel the employment of the only democratic means on 
earth to eradicate strikes; i.e., honest, dispassionate, and complete 
illumination of the whole controversy for the citizens-to-be. Will 
you take up the challenge; or, will you continue in the ostrich atti- 
tude of the past, until the disease is fatal ? 


Captain Miles R. Browning, United States Navy, is a naval instructor in the United States 
Army Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
The Springfield Plan 


Much has been written about the “Springfield Plan” of intercultural 
education, and there has. been intense interest aroused throughout the 
country, and throughout the Americas for that matter in the public 
schools of that city. Springfield has become the Mecca for those interested 
in better human relations and every day finds visitors who come to see 
for themselves what all the furor is about and to learn the new methods 
and gather inspiration for the work of their various communities in 
the elimination of prejudices and misunderstandings that prevent the 
realization of democratic ideals in practice. It becomes, therefore, impera- 
tive that some one examine critically the program of education as it 
operates in Springfield to see what there is new and of significance to the 
educational world. This I hope to do very briefly, sympathetically, and 
fairly. 

Springfield, under the leadership in education of a succession of out- 
standing superintendents, has been noted for its advanced educational 
thinking and practice. About twenty-five years ago when we began to 
think of safety education in America, I was invited to go to Springfield 
and inspect the safety program in the schools and witnessed attitudes 
and practices far in advance of most American cities. The city has main- 
tained this advanced thinking and practice since that time and has 
always been conscious of the new community and national needs. More- 
over, the educational leaders of that city from the superintendent to the 
building custodian have been sensitive to these needs and have sought to 
make their schools serve them. It is no wonder, then, that this city should 
become a center of this new emphasis in education. 

In the discussion of the program of intercultural education in Spring- 
field, certain things should be made clear at the outset. In the first 
place there is no “Springfield Plan” of intercultural education. This 
was explained to me by Mr. Cowing, who was asked by the superin- 
tendent to tell me what the schools were doing. They have a program 
of education, yes, one that seeks to give emphasis to all the needs of the 
community, whether it is safety, health, citizenship, the need of coopera- 
tion or what not, and naturally the problem of human relations has a 
place. But this sort of emphasis is not peculiar to Springfield. The same 
thing may be said of New York City, of Detroit, and in fact any other city © 
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in America that is at all alive to the demands of American education, 
particularly in the postwar world. It is then merely the degree of advance- 
ment in a modern educational program that characterizes Springfield, 
and not a special plan. Moreover, it should in fairness be said that we 
might pick out other cities that are doing practically the same kind of 
job that Springfield is doing. 

We should understand that Springfield is attempting to develop a 
program for the schools that will help them make the greatest possible 
contribution to democratic living in America. This sort of emphasis 
is variously designated in different parts of the country. We have long 
been familiar with the term “progressive education.” Whatever the 
“progressivists” did, and that is open to question, they hoped to do what 
is now being very well done in Springfield. In New York City, under 
the inspirational leadership of Dr. Loftus, they call this sort of educational 
emphasis the “Activity Program.” So what they are doing in Springfield 
is variously designated but it adds up to the same thing; an attempt to 

o a better educational job by using all the practical techniques and 
methods that will serve the schools in creating better human relations 
and more adequate living in a democracy. 

If this explanation is correct and there is nothing new in either educa- 
tional theory or practice in the city of Springfield, one may well ask: 
_ Why all the excitement? The answer is quite simple. We have in recent 
years become acutely conscious of the serious consequences of the grow- 
ing menace of racial, religious, political, and other prejudices in our 
country. We have become fully aware that our democracy is falling far 
short in the realization of its ideals because of these prejudices. The de- 
velopment of modern means of communication and transportation have 
increased the dangers and difficulties of discrimination. They have not 
only created personal hardships, but prevented equality of opportunity, 
the very essence of democratic practice and life. Naturally, numerous 
organizations have come into being whose purposes are to eradicate 
prejudice and intolerance by their education and propaganda. We do not 
need to mention them but, for propaganda purposes, they have used the 
Springfield schools as an example of good educational practice and in this 
way created a sensational interest in the Springfield Plan. There is no 
wish to criticize the methods or practices of these organizations, but 
merely to explain many of the misunderstandings that have arisen be- 
cause of the undue emphasis. 


It would be unfair to Springfield not to say something further regard- 
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ing the excellent educational work of the schools. Perhaps the best 
designation of the practice is to call it an activity program. In the ele- 
mentary school that I visited the children and teachers were “living” 
together, engaging in activities out of which grew normally knowledge 
and attitudes essential to better living in the community. This sort of 
program is carried further than it has been in any public school that I 
have seen. We might say that the teachers and principal of this school 
were doing more effectively the sorts of things that all modern elemen- 
tary-school teachers and principals are trying to do. There is nothing new 
or unusual about what they are doing. 

What has been said of the elementary schools may be said of the 


_ secondary schools except that the activity movement has had less in- 


fluence on the secondary schools. It is the aim in the studies, in the 
assembly, and in the various school activities to make out of youth people 
who can live and work together in our democratic life. It seemed to 
me that the educational leaders of Springfield are more conscious than 

ose of other communities that the essential purpose of education is to 
develop abilities in young people to live and work together, not only in 
es but in the life of the community and the nation. 

The educational program includes instruction and activities for a) 
as well as for youth. The program or emphasis is not new but, if there is 
a greater contribution, it springs from the amount and quality of the 
activities carried on. These are so well known to the readers of THE 
Journat that I do not need to discuss the matter further. The adult-edu- 
cation program is worthy of extended discussion because of its excellence, 
but such a discussion is unnecessary here. 

Finally, I should say that Springfield is doing a job that every one con- 
nected with the schools should feel proud to have a part in. But it is the 
same sort of work that is being carried on in every city that has a trained 
personnel devoted to the service of its constituency. There is no magic 
in Springfield and perhaps the amount and character of the publicity - 
given it has been a disservice to the schools and of little real worth to 


__ education in the United States. I hope to present a critical statement about 


the program of intercultural education in the next issue of THe JourNaL. 


E. PAYNE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Sociology, by Ernest R. Groves and Harry 


Esti, Moore. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 

1941, 737 pages. 

This book is a new volume based upon Ernest R. Groves’s An Intro- 
duction to Sociology, first published in 1928 and revised in 1932. It is not a 
source book but, as the title indicates, is an introduction to the science of 
sociology written with the students’ interest in mind, as determined by 
many years of testing and retesting in classroom experience. Many new 
materials have been added and the entire work has been reoriented. The 
functional-process approach has been adopted. 

The book is organized with the objective of constantly widening the 
horizon of the student. A discussion of a sociological approach is fol- 
lowed by a study of the person in his world. This section includes not 
only a study of the problems of man in society but the physical environ- 
ment in relation to culture and the physical and social differences. Part III 
deals with the basic social processes and channelizes them into broad cul- 
tural streams. This last section deals with the means of social integration, 
“the tools by which society influences the persons who compose it.” 

This material is presented in such a manner that facts are meaningful. 
The student thus gains insight into his own personal experience and ac- 
quires tools for the analysis of his community or region. It is important to 
note the extent to which regionalism is stressed. In this volume the au- 
thors have succeeded in providing the subject matter necessary for train- 
ing social leadership in the concept of a progressive society. 


Duties of School Principals, by B. Jacopson and C. 
Reavis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, 812 pages. 


The authors have drawn upon their rich backgrounds of experience 
and upon the best in our professional literature to produce a truly com- 
prehensive treatise on the multifarious duties of the school principal. The 
volume is well organized and deals with all the major technical aspects 
of the position. It differs from other texts on the principalship in that the 
authors combine their treatment of those many problems which elemen- 
tary and secondary principals have in common. Differentiation is ac- 
corded the treatment of duties which vary markedly, with the result that 
major considerations and space are given to the secondary principalship. 
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Black Metropolis—A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City, by 
Sr. Cra Draxe and Horace R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945. 


This study is an attempt to do for a Negro community in a midwestern 
city, Chicago, what Lynd did in his first study of Muncie, Indiana. 

The area comprises seven square miles on the south side of Chicago, 
and has the second largest urban Negro population of any community 
in the United States. 

It is a thorough scholarly study, objective in most respects, and one 
that is a valuable compendium of knowledge on our growing problem 
of race relations. It is the challenge of the Negro citizen to the sincerity 
of our democratic tradition. 

One service which the book might have rendered, which one feels is 
lacking, is a better comparison of needs, which are indigenous to a 
group of this sort as with the stereotype programs provided by city gov- 
ernment and social agencies of the community. 

Altogether, however, the work stands out as one of the best studies of 
recent vintage. 


Survey of Social Science, by Marton B. Situ with the editorial 
collaboration of Carrott R. DaucHerty. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1945. 


This book is a revision of an earlier text of the same name, and is de- 
signed .as an orientation course in the social studies. The authors have 
brought up to date much of the valuable information they contributed 
in the earlier work. 

It runs the usual gamut of the story of human development, popula- 
tion analysis, social institutions, and culture change, and while the book 
gives much information slanted particularly to the American scene, it 
fails to give much insight into the processes which created the book. 

This could not be expected in a gerieral orientation course which 
would embody the whole of social science, including anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, government, and sociology. 

It should serve well, however, to provide the student with the type of 
information needed to give him a general awareness of the problems in 
these fields. One must look elsewhere to the specialized sciences listed 
above for an understanding of the processes which give these facts so 
much of their meaning. 
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News and Notes of Interest 


Lloyd Allen Cook has resigned at Ohio State to accept a professorship 
of educational sociology in the College of Education, Wayne University. 
This is a newly created division in the College the central purpose of 
which is a continuing study of urban culture as it shapes area life, child 
personality, and school functions. A particular emphasis will be placed 
on underprivileged areas in Detroit and comparable cities, the aim being 
to contribute to what is known about child socialization and its experi- 
mental redirection. 

Professor Cook will teach half time as long as he continues as director 
of the College Study in Intergroup Relations, a project sponsored by the 
_ American Council on Education and financed by the National Confer- 
ence on Christians and Jews. During the past year nine teacher-educating 
institutions, as diverse as the University of Pittsburgh and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Marshall College and Albany State College, 
have made studies of race, religion, nationality, and social class in their 
respective areas, and have initiated changes in their teacher training pro- 
grams. With a greatly expanded budget for the next three years, more 
colleges can be included. Headquarters will be at Wayne University and 
applications are in order. The Study will continue to publish a bulletin 
that can be had on request. 


